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For R. A. G. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory 

of the coming of the spring. 

While tramping through the fields I heard 
a lark begin to sing. 

I felt the pulsing energy 

from His eternal sun. 

His season marches on. 

Glory 

Glory Hallelujah 

His season marches on! 


ROWESWICK PLANTATION 1865 


The cavalry came on brown horses 
twenty or so 

riding in easy confidence 

eyeing windows for gun barrels, 

in blue suits with brass buttons 

they were squared off with wide brimmed hats. 
Some dismounted 

strode to the barns and lot 

empty of horses and mules, 

found two hams in the smokehouse, 

tied them to saddle, 

proceeded to the big house 

where three sat their horses 

facing the lady and children 

on the porch. 

“Nothing much? Well, check the house. 
No need to let the little lady 

shoot us in the back as we ride off.” 


Clutching Frank and Mattie to her skirts 
Augusta stretched tall 

remembering words her husband spoke 
on his last leave, 

“When they come, be inoffensive 

for there will be no defense.” 


Men swarmed over the house. 
Augusta took a slow breath, 
thought of locusts buzzing. 

Off the shelves came the books 
to heap on the floor, 

catch boot prints 

even on the Bible record page. 
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A shout from the base 

of the attic stairs! 

At the top sat Mum Rosa 

black guardian angel 

of two jugs of molasses and 
two sacks of corn meal 
carried to hiding 

in one quick trip 

when she saw soldiers coming. 


Over her head they held 

the molasses to glug and sticky her 
features, shoulders, apron. 

To ride with jugs would be awkward, 
they reasoned, and they knew 
enough of weevily corn meal! 

Over her head they dumped it 

to clump on her face 

cling to her dress. 


Mum Rosa sat. 


Into the river 

oozing down the attic stairs 
they pushed her 

to slip and slide in Stoic silence 
to the bottom. 


In the soldier’s throats 
forced laughter dried 
echoed 

over four hollow years. 
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THE INFANTRY BOYS 
[A BRIEF LEVITY IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1865] 


Sweeping across the state 

up from Savannah 

they fought to go home. 

From Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio 
they had come 

now drained bone deep 

almost as those who fought 

for the ravaged land. 

They walked the dusty River Road 
that changed from sand to clay 
and back to sand, 

saw on the top rail of a fence 

a boy, small as they had been. 
One soldier grinned, 

eyes dancing toward his buddy, 
“Let’s get that boy!” 

Bolting from the fence, 

the boy, eyes stretched wide 
scrambled beneath the oaks 

up the hill to his house, 

sank breathless into 

the fullness of his mother’s skirts. 
Behind him 

moving north along the road 

the laughter 

relieved the haggard stillness 
that wrapped the land. 
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EARTH AND SKY, ALLELSE IS CHANGED 


F, Martin Rowe returned from war 
to fight no more. 

It was over. 

The point had been made 
whatever it was. 

The first order of business 

was to Swear allegiance 

to the United States. 

This meant a trip to Florence, 
the booming town at the railroad. 
Horses and mules all gone, 

he would walk the ten miles. 


Grey as the greying night 

a mockingbird 

Sang of a new day. 

Beneath the canopy of mosquito net 
Augusta and Martin clung to each other 
remembering their marriage 

nine years agu this very day. 


Now, it’s up and off, 

make a first step 

to a new start. 

He swished little Mattie 

up for a kiss 

put her down beside her mother. 
The Carolina wren nesting 

in the jesSamine cuddling the porch 
chattered comments. 

Frank took his father’s hand 

to prance along beside him 
between the oaks 

down to the River Road, 


He wanted to tell about the soldiers 
passing by when he was sitting on the fence 
but he wasn’t sure he had been manly. 
That would have to wait. 


‘“‘We’ll have many things to do quickly 
when I return, Son, 

so be ready to help me tomorrow.” 
He disappeared into the morning mist. 


Setting a determined pace 

he nevertheless surveyed fields. 
June was late for planting. 

Money crops would have to wait. 
Corn, first of all, 

then all kinds of beans and potatoes 
he’d plant. Surely okra was 

in the kitchen garden, and tomatoes. 
Necessity dictated 

he concentrate on growing food 

for the family and for that colony 

of newly freed slaves. 

Mum Rosa he’d count on for saving seed 
but where would he get a mule! 


He itched to get on 

with working the land. 

For a twinkle he thought 

how he’d have to wet a line, 
catch some fish for the table, 
dv some hunting 

to put meat in the kitchen, 
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The moist morning set him thinking 
of his two years on Morris Island 
with the 2nd Regiment S. C. Artillery 
before Fort Wagner was abandoned 
before his unit was disbanded 

and he joined the infantry; 

set him thinking 

of the wet and salty marshes, 

hem of the Confederate skirt 
billowing around Ft. Sumter 

where the foot first kicked. 

Cook fire scuttlebutt held 

the blood and dying came quicker 

up in Virginia with Hampton’s Legion 
or with Maxcy Gregg. On this island 
under the shooting eye 

of iron clads clustered 

just off shore in the main ship channel 
the malaise was malaria, 

food spoiled by heat, well water 
contaminated from shallow graves, until 
the evening he saw the columns 
march the pristine sand 

up towards Wagner, felt 

the metallic taste behind his teeth, 
under his tongue, salivate down, 
down until the command to fire 
reload, fire, fire. 

The eye of Heaven hid 

behind storm clouds black 

as burned out chimney spiked 
Charleston, black as inside 

the fort where touch and feel 
distinguished foe from friend 
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under the hanging horror of being wrong, 
where the enemy fought 
into and out of the fort. 


The tide washed over the beach 
drowning the wounded 

fell 

rose again 

and again. 


He felt the pluff mud 

treacherous with slicing oyster shells 

sucking at his boots 

as he remembered worrying, working 

the cannon through the marsh 

for a shot to sink the gun boat 

daily coursing Light House Inlet into Folly Creek 
knowing on the quivery footing 

one shot would scuttle the cannon. 


Watching the gun boat sink 
cheers of success exploded 
even as the mud swallowed the cannon. 
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A futile gesture 

that had to be made, he thought, 

but the task ahead is different. 

The Confederate corpus stabbed and bleeding 
will not die 

for the earth is a fact, and 

upon it people will stand 

to walk. 


The early mist 
burned off 
warming his back 
and his plans. 


Across a field in a small clearing 
on the edge of a wood 

he saw Mum Rosa’s cabin, 

thanked Heaven for her 

having been with Augusta during 
the four years. 

In the clean swept yard 

five little girls 

in deep colored shifts and bare feet 
slinging slim arms up and back 
skipped in a circle singing, 
“Picking up pawpaws, 

putting ’em in a basket, 

way down yonder in the pawpaw patch.” 


And he smiled, 

taking a first note from the pawpaw patch 
he’d compose a new song. 

Thinking how less than 

one hundred years ago 

his ancestors plowed 
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when even the ground was new, 

he felt the magic pull 

up through the sandy loam 

holding his feet at a safe height 

as he moved forward to this first duty. 


Yearning to break open 

the life giving earth, 

release anew the fresh smell 

he sang out, “Yes!” to the sky 
somehow hoping from there 

it would rain lightly on his neighbors, 
their fields, their tasks 

so like his own. 


Off the River Road 

he took the clay fork to the right 
to Florence. 

Well outside of town 

traffic picked up, 

strangers bustled past. 

Only three months earlier 
Hardee’s men were there, 

and the Cruiser Pee Dee 

after a maiden voyage up to Cheraw 
was burned to avoid capture 
across from Mars Bluff 

where it had just been built. 


Florence clung to the railroad 
knowing the tracks to be life blood. 


It was easy to find 
Union Army Headquarters, 
all activity centered there. 
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“TI, Frank Martin Rowe, do solemnly swear, in presence of 
Almighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States and the Union 
of the states thereunder, and that I will, in like manner 
abide by and faithfully support all laws and Proclamations 
which have been made during the existing rebellion with 
reference to the Emancipation of Slaves, —So Help Me God.” 


It was easier 

than he expected. 

There was no lump in his throat, 

all having been swallowed long ago. 

His copy began — 

“‘Headquarters United States Forces, 

Provost Marshal’s Office, 

Florence, S.C., June 12, 1865’’. 

It closed — 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me, G.S. Fickett, 
Capt. 7th Maine Volunteers and Asst. Provost Marshal.”’ 


His ticket to start over, 

five by seven and a half inches, 
he folded twice 

to fit his breast pocket, 
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Tiger striped demon of hell 
he rode his yelping victim 
as far as the back door. 


Gliding back up to 
his counter top, 
yellow eyes wide 
he cleaned his paws 
and yawned. 


Mr. Johnson watched 

the pads of four feet 

bunched together 

disappearing in a snall cloud 

of dust moving ’way ’cross the fields. 


Iron loops clanked 

as he rolled his big doors 

over the openings front and back, 
closed up before dusk. 


OUTSIDE THE PLANTATION STORE 
[1885] 


Crap games clicked 

jangled the Saturday air 

behind the store preserved 

with red lead paint trimmed white. 
The foreman paid the hands 

from a nailed up combination 

perch and table wobbling 

at the side of the store 

under a live oak 

that spread thick and wide 

protecting from all 

but driving rain 

a hard packed floor of grey loam 
specked with watermelon seed, 

etched with mumblety-peg circles. 
One Saturday 

brass band instruments Martin Rowe ordered 
from Montgomery Ward 

were uncrated, displayed on the versatile table 
and offered to the hands. 

It wasn’t long before the fattest 

with a smile that showed his pearly teeth, 
picked up the bass horn. 

Laughter washed over 

the men, women and children gathered 
as he climbed into the coil 

fiddled with the valves 

made tentative noises 

settled into a rhythmical 

umpa, umpa that caused 

some feet to shuffle the dust. 

Two slip horns went 

to tall young men who blasted 

sounds that slid into curls 

swaying ’round the umpas. 
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Wow — 0 — wa. 

An old man tried the trumpet, 
bellowed some wide notes, then 
handed it to his son 

who started where the father left off. 
His fingers fell to the valves by instinct. 
He tongued the first bars 

of “The Yellow Rose” 

surprising even himself 

and he played them again 

and again. 

La de da da da de da da. 

The snare drum was chosen last 

but with instant 

ratty tat tat 


lyonnaise potatoes 
and a dat dat dat. 
The crowd grew, 
the shuffling fun 
started a new sound 
rooted in the old. 


Down the River Road 

a mile or two, 

Frank Rowe sat in his porch rocker 
listening to the new sound 

of the instruments his father ordered, 
smiled, thinking 

it far sweeter music than 

the constant Saturday click of dice 
behind the store. 


His wife, Ella, 

in the gently moving swing 
noticed her tatting shuttle 
running to the rhythm 

that floated with the new breeze 
drifting across the cotton fields. 
She, too, smiled 

stopped tatting a moment 

to finger her pearls. 


Neither of them could guess 

that as months went by 

and the new sound was bound up 

in banjo strings from the old 
buggies all the way from Florence 
would line the River Road 

to hear the Saturday concert 
floating from under the oak 

beside the store preserved 

with red lead paint trimmed white. 
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THE SONG OF SOLLY 
[1887 — Part One] 


Crickets tip-toed through the night, 

pines played pianissimo 

in the soft south breeze. 

A boy was born, as dawn came, 

they named him Fred Martin Rowe. 

Before his first day ended, 

Mum Rosa was summoned, 

the new father said, “Your boy who’s three, 
or thereabout, healthy and bright, 

would be fine in a year or two 

to tend this son of mine.” 

“Yes, Sir”, she said for she knew this song. 
She thought how this would keep her Solly near, 
how she could feed him, too, from the big kitchen 
just as she’d be feeding little Fred, 

watch them play together 

on the broad back porch and 

under the live oak trees. 

She picked up the infant, 

“My Solly would be fine companion 

for this little gentleman.”’ 

She swayed a little, dreamed aloud, 

“They’ll grow up eating molasses cookies, 
never outgrow them really. 

They’ll rassle like puppies, 

play with the calves. 

They’ll fish together, hunt together, 

have some scares together. 

They’ll have yarns to tell.” 


So it was scored 
in the time honored tune, and 
so it was sung. 
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SUMMER DAY 
[1893] 


Excused from the breakfast table, 
Fred bounded onto the back porch 
saying, “Mawnin’” 

even before he looked, 

sure that Solly would be there. 

Sun climbed 

birds flitted about as Solly 

head and one shoulder lolling 

on the banister post 

tucked his feet under the top step 
waiting. 

Fred plopped down beside him saying, 
“Let’s go see if the creek is down.” 
“T done looked,” Solly informed, 
“Mud showing on the limbs, 

but leaves still tickling the water. 
Maybe tomorrow.” As if to soften 
Fred’s disappointment he added, 

“TI saw some doodle bug holes 

at the foot of the steps 

and I got two straws from the broom. 
We could go fishing for doodle bugs.” 
Laughing at the poor substitute 

they started down the stairs. 

On their knees in the swept sand, 
gingerly into the round holes, ~ 

down into the living room of the prey 
they teased the straws, 

watched for a wiggle, 

with fisherman patience waited 

for a good hold and flipped out 

the ugliest of all horned bugs! 


“Should we put them together, 
let them fight like we did 

the other day?” Fred proffered. 
“Naw,” mused Solly, “Let’s put them 
in the wrong holes and 

see what happens.” 

Urged with a straw 

the bugs went down. 

Eyes riveted on the holes 

the boys waited. 

“Umm — umm” Solly quipped, 
“Their missuses 

didn’t see any difference.” 


Fred’s eye lit upon 

a new calf in the feed lot. 

The boys ran to hang over the fence 
for a good look at him. 

“Solly, let’s ride that calf!” 
“Naw, now Fred, 

that is the calf your Pappa 
wants to win all the blue ribbons 
at the fair. We can’t do that, 
we might skin him up, and 

he so little.”’ As he talked, 
they were climbing the fence. 


The weight of two boys 

on the bony back of the calf 

was insult! 

The calf bolted under the bottom rail 
of the wide board fence. 

Splat! 

The air went out of Fred 

when the board whammed his chest. 
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Skiwish! Fred landed on Solly pinning him 
breathless in the churned black earth. 


From a passing crow they heard 

“Haw, haw, haw!” 

Out of the barn loft a Carolina wren fluttered 
urging them up with worrisome cheeriness. 
They limped low to the porch swing 
unobserved. 


As the morning eased by, Miss Ella noted, 
“What good little boys, I hope they are not 
coming down with something.”’ 
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BULLWHIP 
[ 1894] 


Snap, pow — 

for a country boy 

with plenty of room 

to call his own, a bullwhip 
could be deadly accurate. 
Fred, brave enough to risk 
popping himself on the back 
now and then, practiced 
until he learned. 


Solly had gone 

to the farthest cotton field 

with a message for the foreman. 
Fred decided to mosey along 
whistling notes that swelled 

when he jerked to snap 

a targeted leaf from a tree, or 
bounce a2 penny tossed ahead in the dust. 
His path led into a small wood where 
he saw a pretty kitty — 

sleek — with a clean white stripe. 
He’d pop just over him, he thought 
to observe the quickness of a cat. 
Cherpow! 


He stumbled forward 
through a fog of rotten eggs, 
barns cleaned in spring, 

his eyes stinging 

as with a million gnats. 

The pretty kitty was a skunk! 


Mum Rosa, hanging clothes 

in the clearing about her cabin 
at the far edge of the wood 
called out, “Little Fred, 

don’t you come no closer 

’til you take off all your clothes. 
There’s no one around here.” 
She was pouring hot wash water 
into an iron kettle. 

“You come get into this wash pot 
and scrub. I’ll bury your clothes 
after awhile.” 

She gave him a yellow cake 

of lye soap. 

When he scrubbed all over 

she came with a brush, 

fresh water, gave him 

another going over, 

softly singing “Didn’t my Lord 
deliver Daniel,’”’ as she worked. 
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Parched and chapped he was, 

but dry and his clothes 

were clean, some of his own 
from Mum Rosa’s laundry basket. 
“T don’t smell exactly right yet 

do I Mum Rosa?” 

“No — 0” she admitted, “But you 
not so bad I wouldn’t want you ’round. 
Come in my house. 

You must be plumb starved 

after all that scrubbing.” 

He wondered how she knew. 

She hummed echoes of her singing 
as hand in hand into the dark cool 
of her cabin, into a whiff 

of ashes and starch, 

she led him to the low chair 
beside the hearth, began digging 
in grey coals for a sweet potato. 
From the mantle she reached 

an agateware plate and cup. 


At the tall wooden churn by the window, 
she skimmed off butter 

for the potato broken open, 

dipped out buttermilk. 

His eager hands found the mottled cup 
cool, each sip soothing 

to scrubbed lips, the sweet goodness of potato 
Slipped down to plump up 

the loneliness inside. 

He began to feel 

not quite so pale and small. 
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“Thank you, Mum Rosa, 

for saving me. 

I guess I better go along home, now.” 
As he entered the woods path 


she called to him, 
“T bet you know more about skunks 


this afternoon 
than you did this morning.” 


He slunk home wondering 
just how he’d tell, and 
if Solly would laugh. 
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VISITING DAY 
[1895] 


“Come on, Solly, it’s Friday. 
Let’s go to Grandmother’s house.” 
Down the road and 

through the woods path 

they scurried 

visualizing the plump molasses cookies 
permeating the whole kitchen house 
popping spicy out of the oven 

tray after tray, 

enough to last all week 

cooling in the windows 

and on all the tables. 


Solly stopped at the kitchen. 

Fred went in the back 

straight through the wide hall 

to the tront, listening 

for the rustle of a bombazine skirt 
as he softly called, “Grandmother.” 


She dropped her mending into its basket 
to hug him welcome. 

He felt the whiff of lilac 

that was part of her. 


The porch where he found her 
was deep and cool, 

dry even when it rained, 
protected by a one-storey roof 
sloping to posts 

well outside the rail. 


Hand in hand down the steps 
she led him 
up to the rose garden, raised 


bordered with rocks, 

examined each bush, and he asked, 
“Grandmother, do you call your house 
Roweswick because you like roses ?” 
“Dear little heart,” she laughed, 

“T like the idea. Do you know 

how to spell ‘rose’ ?’’ He nodded. 
“Do you know how to spell your name ?” 
As he nodded again she noticed 

the fun in his brown eyes. 

She thought how like his grandfather, 
noted he was learning 

what his mother was teaching him. 
Looking into her grandson’s eyes she 
remembered her son’s brown eyes 
big with fright instead of fun, 

and the now oft-told tale 

of the brief levity in the spring of ’65 
that he had been so long in confessing 
rolled through her mind quickly 

as with a well-oiled reel. 


As Augusta and Fred 

went from bush to bush 
inspecting 

she wondered if he’d be the one 
to tend these roses one day 

or if he’d plant roses 

in some other earth. 


To the boy at hand she said, 
“Let’s walk around 

to the kitchen house and see 
if the molasses cookies 

are coming out of the oven.” 
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They found Solly shelling butter beans 
for the cook who plied him 

with a cookie from each aromatic tray 
brought from the oven. 


Fred’s Mamma and Mum Rosa 
would be wondering 
where they were. 


Hands full enough 
to last the journey 
Fred and Solly 
started home. 


Augusta watched the boys disappear 
down the path through the woods, 

Solly, Mum Rosa’s son, 

a little taller than her grandson. 

“Mum Rosa” she sighed as her thoughts 
slipped easily backward 

now she was older 

from the pastoral rhythm of the 

problem plagued land possessing 

even as it nourished 

to the quick step of muffled drums, 
thunder quivering in clouds 

relentlessly lowering a final curtain, 

to the day early in 1865 

when the Union Cavalry came to Roweswick 
in a confusion of hoofs on the lane. 
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SONG OF SOLLY 
[1897 — Part Two] 


It had been scored 
in the time honored tune, and 
so it was sung, until — 


An eyelash flicked, 

ten years were gone. 

School bells summoned Fred 

to move to town. 

A shame it was except for summer, 
when country memories grew 

amid moccasins and poison ivy, 
Sscuppernongs and watermelon. 


This winter exile wouldn’t last. 
Soon Fred would be a man. 
He’d come home to farm 

as well as hunt and fish. 

That was the way — 

that was the song 

tied in with earth and rainfall, 
seasons and seeds. 

The rhythm and the beat were strong, 
compelling 

generation to follow generation 
back to the land 

like spring follows winter. 


SCHOOL BELL IN SEPTEMBER 
[1898] 


Pupils came in assorted sizes, 
degree of learning. 

Fred brought with him 

what his mother taught him 
out on the plantation. 

At the desk ahead of him 
Louisa had years of Latin. 

She wore long sleeved wool, 
dark red, buttoned up the back 
to a high neck. 


A fat braid of auburn sometimes caught 


in the buttons, held her head. 
When he loosed the soft braid 
from the buttons, she’d 

thank him with quiet grey eyes 
not wanting to be censured 

for whispering. 

Discipline 

unyielding as the brick corners 
of the square school house, 
quick as the crack 

of ruler on knuckles, 

hung by a slender thread 

of spying around corners, 
from behind doors. 


The girls marched in 

from lunch on the playground 
to their desks. 

Now came the boys. 

Behind the door, opened 
back against the wall, 
Professor Mann hid to spy. 
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As the line passed, 

Fred fell into 

the two biggest boys 
shoving them into the door, 
squashing an audible swosh. 


Louisa blanched. 

Could the Professor have seen 
who pushed ? 

Boys got whippings 

for much less. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
[1903] 


Spit and polish — 

hut, two, three, four. 

No more Latin for this 

engineering student. 

Math and guns, standing at attention, 
manual of arms 

is for boys becoming men. 

Too tired to think, 

marching through the days 

grew to be part of him. 

Hut, two, three, four 

to breakfast, to class. 

Soon he could dream through it, 
conjured up a row of red buttons 
ensnared in auburn hair, 

felt it fall on his fingers 

as he loosed braid from button 

and he wondered how it was 

for her at Converse in Spartanburg. 


From Blacksburg, Virginia, 
the train ran down through 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 
to Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
This he knew. 


He began to plan his first leave. 
Letters took forever. 


Until the first leave — 
time was forever. 
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All day on the train 

somehow didn’t muss the uniform 

kept in press each night 

between cardboard beneath his mattress. 
With dash he presented himself 

to the matron in the lobby 

of Main Hall at Converse. 

She smiled as she looked him over, 
showed him to a parlor 

where he waited for the copper braid. 


Ah! Louisa, 

hair wound and poufed high, 

a young lady of statue and poise, 
a russet rose on a Slender stem 
so quickly grown 

and yet the same. 

She fathomed 

the well depth of his brown eyes, 
he swam through the mist 

of her grey. 

Words they did not say 

were interrupted by giggling 
that came through the wall 

from the next parlor. 

His fingers brushed her hand, 
she quivered. On another level 
light conversation blended with the tattoo 
of the house mother’s heels 
passing the open door. 

Before he left, 

she played on the piano — 
Liebestraum — 

a new song in her repertoire. 
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Liebestraum — 

He whistled snatches 

as he strode through the dark 

back to the station 

to catch the 9:30 train 

that groaned on curve and grade, 
ground away the miles and the time 
to Blacksburg. 

Grey eyes rode with him. 
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SONG OF SOLLY 
[1912 — Part Three] 


Into the composition of the South 

a new melody was weaving. 

Some tunes still flowed along 
surprisingly the same, 

some changed relentlessly 

even as the old was whistled to the dusk. 


Part of a tune he’d never heard before 
Fred had an office in town. 

He wore white shirts, ties, 

kept office hours eight to six. 

His boots, gun and rod 

rested in a closet corner. 


Solly walking behind the plow 
talked to the ears of his mule, and 
sometimes he sang. 

His songs dripped with sweat, 
came out of the earth 

from deep within the cut 

up through his feet, 

seethed and quivered through him, 
passed damp fingers 

onto the leather lines that urged 
and calmed the mule, 

poured out of his mouth 

in the music of gee and haw resounding 
as far as the guide pine, 

as high as the hawk that watched. 


What he did was big and open — 
born to it, and a good trait 

in the fields, but not good 

for Saturday night in town. 

Where it’s liquor and crap shooting, 
fights and the hoosegow 

it’s better to be small and slippery. 


He asked Sheriff Brooks 
to call Fred Rowe. 


The first time Fred came 
with bail in hand 

was the first time Solly 
called him Mr. Fred. 


Neither noticed, especially, 
that the name had changed. 
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FRED AND LOUISA 
[1918 — Part One] 


Cocooned in cold night air, 

Fred burst into the study. 

“Pray with me, please. 

She may not make it!” 

Parson Paynter dropped to his knees 
beside his parishioner, 

poured out his compassionate heart 
in supplication ending, 

“If it be Thy will, Amen.” 

“No!” Fred anguished, “Not ‘if’ ”. 
The parson admonished, 

“No mortal can take that responsibility.”’ 
“T will”, Fred whispered. 

Rebuke leaded the thickened air. 
Silence spoke. Ina circle of light 
from a bronze lamp on the desk 

they knelt on the sack cloth carpet 
until Fred’s breath drew easy. 


Back outside in December night 

he walked and thought how 

they had left the baby son 

with his grandparents, 

taken the train to New York 

rejoicing the war was over, 

enjoyed hearing Nora Bayes in LADIES FIRST 
as she sang “Some Wonderful Sort of Someone”, 
and reveled in Christmas shopping. 

He had presented his gift early, 

from Wannamakers, mother-of-pearl opera glasses 
in a red satin lined case. 

Close they sat to share the glasses, 

see as well as hear 

Al Jolson sing “‘Swanee” and “Chloe”’. 


Now back home this influenza 

struck. 

Two blocks to the hospital and 

he saw the light reflecting 

on icy granite steps, 

“‘She’ll make it,” called the tired voice 

of Dr. McCann coming down the steps. 

“The crisis is past. Go home to your boy, now. 
Come see her in the morning.” 


Her hair fell out in copper clumps 
to be put away in the cedar chest. 
New growth began in baby ringlets, 
blond of the fresh born. 

She went home to begin again. 
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SONG OF SOLLY 
[1920 — Part Four] 


All through the week 

Solly handled mules, 

big ornery critters from Missouri. 
On Saturday night 

when he was a little drunk 

it was hard to remember 

to be gentle 

with a cheating crap shooter. 

The sheriff did not condone, 

he understood. 

He kept Fred Rowe’s phone number 
where he could find it. 

Solly’s fists were seldom first 

but big enough to be last 

on a regular basis. 


When Mum Rosa passed, 

the white man and the black 

wept together until grief 

was drowned, washed out. Then, 
they dried it, tenderly 

put it away precious. 


When he came to town for seeds or shoes 
Solly slipped by the office 
long enough to swap a yarn or two. 


Fred in his business suit 

kept to his office 

except when the creek was right, then 
he’d lock the safe, 

close the door to the sidewalk. 

In the trunk of his car 

parked by the back door 
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there’d be fishing tackle, coveralls. 
Chameleon, he’d be mufti at a touch, 
head the car out of town, 

by instinct find the boat 

submerged near the cypress. 

He’d fish, reminisce. 

Sometimes he’d take his son along 
just to paddle and look a bit. 


1924 


Fred was closing the shop, 
ready to go home for supper 
when Solly appeared. 

Without excuses 

in the open way that was his, 

he said simply, 

“Mr. Fred, I has killed a man.” 
Fred thought of revenge seekers, trials, 
conviction maybe, jail. 

His mind could not take in 

Solly in jail. 

“Your heavy fist again?” 

he asked of Solly 

who nodded in reply. 


They had hunted together 

now they moved together 

without need for talk. 

Fred glanced at his watch. 

“The Augusta train will be here 
before long.”’ He unlocked the safe, 
handed the cash to Solly. 

“T hope that’s enough to get you 

at least as far as Alabama. 

We ought not to stop at the bank.” 
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Solly dispersed the money 

to his pockets. 

“This oughta take me clean to Texas! 

Thank you, Mr. Fred.” 

They left by the back door, 

cranked the car. ‘‘ Don’t tell me 

where you are going. When they come looking 
I want to be able 

to speak the truth when I say 

I don’t know where you are.” 

He winced because he knew he wanted 

to know where Solly was. 

The train whistled at outlying crossings. 
The brick streets rumbled under the wheels. 


Fred parked in the shadow of the station. 
“Just buy your ticket from the conductor. 

We won’t go into the ticket office.” 

The train slowed, freight cars beyond 

the station, two coaches last. 

“Send me word, Solly, somehow. 

Find a way to let me know.” 

“Oh, I’ll be fine this time, 

Mr. Fred, don’t worry, ’cause I know I will 
and I thank you.”’ That’s all there was time to say. 
He disappeared into the night. 

In the coach lights, Fred saw him silhouetted 
talking to the conductor. 

The train hissed, jerked, 

glided away. 


After a while 
he cranked the car, 
drove home for supper. 


No one seeking vengeance 
followed Solly, 
Fred felt sure of that. 


When the evening train 

crawls into Florence 

moaning of mules and fists 

it sings to Fred Rowe of Solly, 

sets him wondering if all fists are big 
out where the train goes 

when it roars west 

to catch the moving light. 
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FRED AND LOUISA 
[1924 — Part Two] 


Louisa expected a baby. 

It had been four years 

since she came home 

to begin again. 

How nice, they thought, 

if we have a little sister 

for our son. 

At the piano she played long hours — 
“Liebestraum ” and “Some Wonderful Sort of Someone” — 
passing to the fetus 

melodies of love and harmony 

until one day 

the girl arrived. 


When the children came in from school 
their mother was at home. Frail, 
sometimes in bed, 

she had time for listening, 

enough strength for hugging. 

Ups and downs occurred 

as in any life, 

but with her the peaks sparkled 

being fewer. 
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DEPRESSION YEARS 
[1930] 


The melody that began 

with a note from the flame 

in an evening sky, 

the lilt of pines bordering fields, 
the sweat of a summer day, 
monotonous, at first, 

daily and repetitious 

grew in theme and harmony 

rich in counterpoint. 


When the crumble came 

there were those who remembered 
the begin again song, 

fell into humming the simple tune, 
hand-me-downs, sharing gardens, 
picking lower collard leaves 
lengthening leggy stalks 
throughout the winter. 

The young learned of riches 

in cousins and history, 

delighted in possum hunts 
campfires, watermelon on hay rides, 
crispness of dropping 

from a grapevine 

into the coppery creek, 

smooth feel of the lawn 

under bare feet dancing 

after the dewfall. 
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SEEDS ON FRIDAY 
[1933] 


A clang of the bell 

made it Friday in front of Circle School. 
Wind whipped dust devils 

in the sand clay school yard, 

Friday stretched fertile 

to a distant Monday. 

Above the clattering of roller skates, 
bumping, banging at the bicycle rack, 
cacophony at the curb 

as children clamoured 

for the cars of waiting parents, 

Mary listened to hear 

a whistle jingle seven notes piping 
“Where in the devil are you ?” 

She answered in three descending notes, 
“Here Iam,” hopped into the front seat 
of her daddy’s car. 

As she slammed the door she noticed 

in the back seat 

the skillet with the long handle 

she’d watched him dowel 

for outdoor cooking, 

some cans, and the army sleeping bag — 
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seeds for overnight camping! 

“Sissy Bug,” the father said to his nine year old, 

“We have to make one stop — 

at Oulla’s Furniture for a mattress carton. 

Split down one side it will make a dandy tent.” 

She folded her kilt, began pulling on breeches 

ordered at Christmas from the Sears Roebuck catalogue. 
There were boots, too — 

they might see snakes. 


Twelve miles out of Florence 

toward Marion, flows the Pee Dee River. 
On a side road, they parked the car. 
Through the woods they carried the gear 

to a clearing. “This is good. 

Not too close to the river!”’ He quipped, 
“One of us might sleep walk. Let’s go over 
while it’s still light and have a look.”’ 


The sandy bluff dropped thirty feet 

to the muddy swirl below, 

the swamp on the other side. From tall poplars 
seed pods began to blow. 

“A few bends down stream 

where Lynches River comes in 

on this side, is Snow Island, 

headquarters for Francis Marion and his men 
during the American Revolution. 

The British never got to them there.” 

She grew bold and leaned over the edge 

as if to see a red coat lost in the swamp. 
“Sometimes General Marion would 

go down to Hampton Plantation 

on the Santee, sit by the hearth, 

eat food not cooked over a camp fire. 

If the British came looking for him, 

a door in the panelling 
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by the fireplace — it’s still there, in fact — 
led down stairs, under the house, 

to the river where his boat waited 

to take him back into the swamp. 

They never caught him, 

called him the Swamp Fox, you know.” 


Evening chill drifted up from the draw. 

With a different story in mind, he rose 

to gesture, “Think way back before all that. 
Can you see a Pee Dee Indian Chief 

standing on this bluff! Feather head dress, 
beaded moccasins, arms crossed on bare chest 
like this,’’ he demonstrated, settling his 
arms over his khaki shirt, 

“Surveying the swamp and the river 

looking for signs of game, 

maybe seeing a ten point buck 

swim the river right there.” He pointed. 
“Ugh! He might say, walk back to his teepee 
to see what squaw woman had for supper.” 


Mary giggled. 


“How about that. Can you scramble eggs 
in the long handled pan! 

I have canned salmon to go with them.” 
They started back to the clearing. 

“T’ll get the fire going 

if you find some squaw wood.” 


She busied up some twigs among the leaves 
and pods as the sinking sun 

red streaked the sky. 

He found limbs to snap, 

a log long enough to feed into the fire, 

last all night. 
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The fire leaped into being, 

enclosed them in its circle of warm glow 
carving security 

within dark forest walls where 

shadows danced faces on the blankness of dark, 
reminding him of a true story 

grown to legend. 

As he tended the supper cooking 

he warmed to the subject. 

“During the American Revolution 

there was a man named Fanning 

who was a terror to patriots like 

Andrew Hunter, who was carrying a message, 
battle plans, maybe, to Marion 

down in the swamp. 

Fanning was hot on his trail 

and gaining. Hunter rode a horse 
named Red Doe, you know the Wallace’s 
plantation is named Red Doe. 

Besides wanting the battle plans, 
Fanning wanted that horse — 

he was fast and strong. 

Colonel Hunter saw he was boxed in — 
Fanning behind, the river bluff straight ahead!” 
The story teller paused, 

leaned forward 

fire light flickering on his face, 

turned his palms to the warmth, 
continued. ‘He rode Red Doe 

straight off the bluff. 

Swam the river on his back, 

disappeared over on the swamp side.” 


“Nid Fanning and his men 
jump in, too?” 
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“Nope! They stomped around 

on their horses maybe on this very spot 
scared to jump, 

finally left, defeated.” 


Supper was ready and 

it tasted good — 

What it was didn’t matter. 

When they’d finished toasting marshmallows 
the fresh air, walk and warmth 

claimed Mary. She yawned until her daddy 
showed her how to slip into the old sleeping bag 
that had kept him warm on many a hunting trip. 
They stretched out under the inverted V 

that was the cardboard tent. 

When she saw him roll up 

in two army blankets, 

use his jacket for a pillow, she said, 

“Can we both get into this sleeping bag ?” 
“These blankets are just fine,” he said, 

“The Army really knows how to make warm blankets.” 
The last words she heard were, 

“Are you warm enough, Sissy Bug ?” 


Seeds sank deep into fertile soil. 


Towards dawn, cold feet woke Mary. 
She smelled the smoldering log outside, 
pulled her knees up quietly, 

watched from the open end tent. 

Birds chirped quick songs 

to a round moon dropping 

into a weave of twigs. 

Was she sleeping on Indian footprints ? 
she wondered, drifting in morning thought. 
Is this a natural clearing because trees 
won’t grow where the ground was packed 
by all those British horses ? 


While their horses stomped around, 
I bet the riders dared each other 

to jump their steeds over the cliff. 
I don’t think I could have jumped 
like Colonel Hunter did. 


The sky whitened. 


When it grew rosy 

her daddy slipped out of his blankets 
poked up the fire. 

With her feet pulled up 

to get them warm 

she was cramped, but 

somehow knew she was supposed 

to wait for the smell of frying bacon 
to draw her out, stretching. 


“Well,” he greeted her, “Did you dream about Indians ?” 
“T slept too hard to dream,” she replied. 

“Look at the dew on our tent! 

The cardboard is dark, it’s so wet, 

but we were dry!” 


The bacon was unforgettably crisp, 
tasted even better than the promise 
carried by the sniff of smoke that 
drifted through the tent. 


“O.K.” he announced, “Time for camp chores. 
Dark caught us last night. 

We didn’t wash dishes.” 

Down river to a draw, and 

they slipped and slid to a sandy slough. 

With sand they scrubbed the tin plates, utensils 
and the long handled skillet, rinsed them 

in flowing water. 
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Back at the camp site, Mary commented, 
“My boots worked great on the hill.” 
“Good,” he replied, “Just don’t lace them 
too tight at first. 

Come help me dig a hole. 

I brought a shovel. We’ll put 

sweet potatoes in the hole, 

cover them with a little dirt, shovel hot coals 
from the campfire 

over the top. Now, let’s explore 

up river. The potatoes will be tasty done 
when we return.”’ 


Mary helped, but 
thought she’d wait and see 
about eating those potatoes. 


“T’ll put out the campfire 
since we’ll be gone awhile. 
The coals in the hole are safe, 
~ won’t cause a woods fire.” 


They talked about deer 

saw only raccoon tracks. 

Mary’s eyes grew wide 

at seeing the little hand prints, 
fingers so tiny, by the river edge. 
“They come out at night to wet their food, ”’ 
her daddy told her. “They -have to 
before they eat it. 

Sometimes they get credit for being 
so clean they wash their food. 
Maybe they are that clean, but 

they wet the food because they 
don’t have saliva like we do.” 


Mary picked up acorns 

as they walked along. 

They found red oaks, white oaks, and pin oaks, 
matched acorn, bark and leaf. 

Three specimen acorns went into 

Mary’s breeches pocket to start 

great oak trees in a pot. 


In a field of sedge 

a covey of quail rose with a flurry 
of soft brown roundness, 

sank out of sight ahead of them. 
He noted the spot 

for another day. 


Back where they camped 

curiosity soared as the shovel 

sought out the potatoes in the hole. 
They found them charcoal on one side, 
on the other, delicious 

when dripping with butter. 


Breaking camp didn’t take long — 
bury the trash in the potato hole, 
stamp out the coals, 

tote the equipment to the car. 


In the closed car, the nine-year old 
knew she reeked of day old wood smoke. 
She wondered how Indians smelled, and 
if Marion’s men enjoyed the first 
spring dip in the river. 

They never could have apple sauce 

and custard 

like she expected to have for supper. 
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They didn’t even get to Hampton Plantation 
now and then, like the Samp Fox did. 


She expected her mother would say, 
“T bet you had a good time.” 

She’d answer, “Oh, yes!” 

Before she could say more, 

her mother would exclaim, 

“There are poplar seed pods stuck 
all over your breeches, 

even in your hair. 

Let’s have a bath and 

a hair wash, put on your 

soft outing pyjamas before supper.”’ 
And she gladly would. 


She carefully put the acorns 

from her breeches pocket 

into the soap dish for safe keeping 

until she could plant them. 

She talked all through the soap suds, 

all through supper, about her camp out. 


The seeds that fell 

on the soil made fertile 

were nurtured with soap and warm water, 
apple sauce and custard. 

They grew full and mellow 

sprouting in abundance 

at unexpected times, 

blooming rich 

when the season was ripe. 


FRED AND LOUISA 
[ Finale ] 


The valleys grew deeper, wider, 

the pinnacles sharper. 

Her frailty became as rice paper, 
revealing shadows of beyond. 

The suffering grew, 

“It’s my fault!” Fred anguished. 

His grown daughter held him close, 

asked how this could be. 

“She’s my responsibility,’”’ he murmured. 
And he told 

for the first time 

precisely 

how he prayed 

that night on his knees 

in the bloodstone light 

of the parson’s study. 
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MARIE GILBERT 


Marie Gilbert is from Greensboro, North Carolina. FROM 
COMFORT, a collection of sixty-one of her poems, was pub- 
lished in June of 1981 by the Green River Press, SVSC, Uni- 
versity Center, Michigan. This volume was awarded second 
place in the Oscar Arnold Young competition of the North Caro- 
lina Poetry Council. Her work has appeared in numerous an- 
thologies and reviews throughout the United States. 


She is listed with the North Carolina Writers Conference. 
Her active memberships include the North Carolina Poetry 
Society, The Greensboro Group, Greensboro Writers Club, 
for which she is currently vice-president and program chair- 
man, Friday Noon Poets, and The Martin County Writers As- 
sociation, Stuart, Florida. She is Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Poetry Center Southeast, and a member of the 
literary committee of the O’Henry Centennial Celebration. 


The Burlington Writers Club has awarded her first place 
for light verse and for poetry for children. 


She was born in Florence, South Carolina, graduated from 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, with a dual major in 
psychology and the theatre arts. At graduation she received 
the Algernon Sydney Sullivan Award. She and her husband have 
lived in South Carolina, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, and for 
15 years in Greensboro, North Carolina. They have a son, 
a daughter, and three granddaughters. 


LOU QUATTLEBAUM 


Lou Godfrey Quattlebaum, a Cheraw native, studied at the 
Richmond School of Art and received a BFA degree in 1938 
from Williamsburg. Her studies, particularly under Teresa 
Pollak and Marion Junkin, were focused on the human figure. 
After graduation she taught for a year, and then she married 
Alexander McQueen Quattlebaum. They have four children and 
eight grandchildren. 


Wehn the Florence Museum began art classes about 1960 
she resumed painting. At the Museum she studied under John 
Brady, Lawrence Anthony, and Jon Formo. 


Her work has appeared in the Pee Dee Regional, Sea Ports 
300, Carolina Art Association, Spring Show, Waccamaw Arts 
and Crafts Guild, Myrtle Beach Convention Center, Gibbes 
Art Callery, Columbia Museum, and in McKissick Gallery, 
USC, with the South Carolina Arts Commission Exhibit. 


She has had one-man shows at the Florence Museum, The 
Hammock Shop at Pawley’s, People’s Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation in Conway, Francis Marion College at Florence, and 
the Georgetown Rice Museum. 


Mrs. Quattlebaum is a former member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Florence Museum and is a member of the 
Guild of South Carolina Artists, serving at one time as sec- 
retary, and was for a time on the South Carolina Arts Com- 
mission Committee to select works of South Carolina Artists 
for its permanent Collection. 


She lives at Arundel Plantation in Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina. 


